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The World’s Flying Records 



3 Kilometers— 266.59 m.p.h. Nov, 4, 1923, Lt A J. Williams. U.S.N., Curtiss-Navy Racer and Curtin DI2A Engine 
Max. Duration-36 lire. 4 min. 34 sec. April 16, 1917, Lt 0. C. Kelly and Ll. J. A. Macready, U.SA. 

ICO Kilometers— 243.81 m.p.h. Oct. 6, 1923, Lt. A. J. Williams, U.S.N., Curtiss-Navy Racer and Curtiss D12A Engine 
Altitude with Light Load-36,555 feet October 30, 1923, by Sadi Lecoinle. Issy-Les-Molineau, France 

200 Kilometers Triangular Course-243.67 m.p.h. October 6, 1923, Lt. A. J. Williams, U.S.N., Curtiss-Navy Racer and Curtiss DI2A Engine 


200 Kilometers Triangular Course- 1 77.29 m.p.h. October 25, 1924, Ll. R, A. Ofstie, U.S.N.. Curtiss-Navy Racer and Curtiss D12A Engine 
Altitude with Light Load-29,462 Feet March II. 1923, Sadi Lecoinle, Meulan, Seine-Oise, France 
100 Kilometers- 1 76.82 m.p.h. Oct. 25, 1924, Lt. R, A. Ofstie, U.S.N., Curtiss-Navy Racer and Curtiss D12A Engine 
Max, Duration-20 hrs. 28 min. Oct. 10, 1924, Lis. Wead and Price, U.S.N., Curtiss CS2 Seaplane 

3 Kilometers— 1 89.66 m.p.h. Oct. 25, 1924, Lt. G, Cuddihy, U.S.N., Curtiss-Navy Racer and Curtiss D12A Engine 
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li you are a Service or civilian flier AVIATION is an indispensable adjunct to 
weekly issue it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears ... 

important, it is NEWS when it appears in AVIATION. 

AVIATION is written and edited by a staff trained to the aeronautical viewpoint for the man whe 
aged in aeronautics. It presents fully and accurately each week the latest n< 


initely interested 
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CT'HROUGH the entire history of 
-*■ ation over a oeriod of 20 vears 


ation over a period of 20 years the 
Wright organization has maintained its 
high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly built 
upon extensive research and intelligent 
engineering development, although its 
experience includes the manufacture 
of aeronautical equipment in extreme- 
ly large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever mind- 
ful of its first achievement — the art of 
flying — continues to contribute each 
year its best ability and engineering ex- 
perience to the advancement of flying. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J„ U.S.A. 
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The Budget 

T HE most important Aviation Budget since the War has 
been sent to Congress by President Coolidge. Even the 
most optimistic hopes of the “air enthusiasts,” so-called, could 
not have asked for better treatment. Sixty-five million dol- 
lars, Bside i mm the ah-craft carrier development, is what the 
President I. mis a conservative estimate of the amount avail- 
able for tie- government Air Services. 

This frank statement of President Coolidge is, we can say 
nithout appearing to be taking undue credit, the direct result 
of the compilation of governmental aircraft costs made by 
Aviation", t Mir figure for last year was $67,241,327.95, which 
indicates the accuracy with which it was presented, taking 
into account the increases this year. 

Secretary "f Labor, James J. Davis has given the figure 
as approximately seventy million dollars. The open state- 
ment of this cost will lead to comparisons with foreign ex- 
penditures lor similar purposes that cannot help but be 
henelieinl. Heretofore the public has been under the impres- 
sion that only about thirty millions have been available for 
oar Air Services, and the entire press has been led to blame 
Congress for our shortage of Service aircraft. When it is 
known that probably as much money has been spent since the 
War ns dm ing those troublous years, the natural question is 
going to In- 1 Why haven’t we more aircraft f The blame 
will then lie placed where it belongs, not on the doorstep of 
Congress, lmt on those who have spent huge sums for almost 
erorj-thing else except aircraft. 

The President has seen to it that this condition shall not 
continue, lie specifically states that over eighteen million 
dollars will lie spent “with the industries” for new air equip- 
ment. This is half the sum directly appropriated for “Avia- 
tion" and a third of what the government spends in all ways 
for its Air Sen-ices. This proportion is generous and proper. 
It remains now for those who want to see “America First in 
the Air" to see that if approved by Congress it is not only 
spent in the way the President intended it to be, but that it 
does not revert to the Treasury as lias happened in previous 

The amounts allotted for experimental work, so-called, arc 
ns large as heretofore. It is to be hoped that those in charge 
“ill give practice an opportunity to catch up with experiment 
»nd research. It has been aptly stated that aeronautical en- 
gineering is years ahead of aircraft practice in this country. 
This situation lias inevitably resulted in attempts to incorpor- 
ate into production work all the innovations of the laboratory. 
If the millions of dollars that have been expended for changes 
could have gone into production, the country would at least 
have a respectable quantity of aircraft. By all means, let 
08 advance aeronautical engineering, but this should not lead 
ns to continually delaying quantity production because some 
ProblenLatu-nl improvement may become available six months 


In this connection, the McCook Field moving project can 
well be postponed for another year so that the half million 
dollars that it is proposed to spend will not be spent fruit- 
lessly. What is needed more than anything else in American 
aviation is a National Air Policy. Without such a program 
there will be extravagance and duplication. With a clearly 
stated National Air Policy there need be no excuse for start- 
ing and then abandoning projects. Dayton may he an ideal 
site for the Air Service Engineering Division, but with a pre- 
dominating opinion against this view caution at this time will 
be opportune. 

Another point worth noting is that while the Army appro- 
priation has been curtailed by ten million dollars, the Air 
Service has actually received an increase. A third of the 
whole Navy’s increase has gone to Naval Aviation. This is in 
line with the increasing importance of air power and with 
the resulting decrease in effectiveness of other arms. 

The maintenance of a capable aircraft industry is an in- 
escapable necessity. The Government is disposed to do its 
part. It now remains for the units of the trade to meet the 
requirements of the Services in such a way that they can be 
truly called public service corporations. 


West Coast Jealousies 

T HE local pride of sonic western coast states and cities 
has been sorely injured 1>y the naming of the ZR-3 the 
Los Angeles by Secretary Wilbur, if we are to believe the 
following newspaper clipping: 

“The City of Angels is very lmppy. Tt loves the Secretary 
and his choice of names. Bnt. other cities west of the Rockies, 
which think almost as much of themselves ns the Secretary 
does of Los Angeles, are annoyed, to put it mildly. 

"Seattle, for one, thinks it is far more entitled to free ad- 
vertising at the hands of the United States than Los Angeles, 
which gets enongli through its climate and neighborhood film 
scandals, anyway. 

“Tlipre are friends of civic pride in San Francisco and tho 
muttering is reminiscent of the era of what San Franciscans 
refer to as the fire, while Portland is in arms. 

“The Secretary is just plain 'provincial.* according to the 
Portland Oret/oninn, which predicts that if the Government 
handed the Secretary a whole fleet of Zeppelins he would 
exhaust the name of every Los Angeles suburb before lie 
found ont that Portland was too proud to hint. 

“The slighted ones see in the dismal future the U. S. dir- 
igible Hollywood sailing over them along with the Shenan- 
doah and the Los Angeles. And then there are the film stni-s 
whom tho Secretary knows at least by name.” 

For our part we can see nothing but commendable in- 
terest in the naming of aircraft after cities. But everything 
that is done in aviation is criticized hv someone, and some- 
times Aviation finds itself joining the chorus. 
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Analysis of the 1926 Aviation Budget 

How the Total Availability of $65,000,000 is to be Spent 


The details of the 1926 Budget containing the specific ap- 
propriations for the Air Services are now available. They 
contain many interesting items some of which are open to 
discussion. Of course, it is well known that the House of 
Representatives usually cuts the appropriations down, that 
the Senate readjusts then), and that conferences ultimately 
put the appropriations into final form. 

Public Service 

The President, in transmitting the Budget to Congress, puts 
the aircraft industry into the class of public service corpor- 
ations by his statement that “The airplane industry in this 
country at the present time is dependent almost entirely upon 
Government business. To strengthen this industry is to 

The conception, while it has been voiced by many hereto- 
fore, 1ms not been given the authority that it now has, coming, 
as it does, from the President. When the President supports 
his statements with substantial increases for the Services, he 
will expect from the aircraft industry a broad point of view 
that, conies from a realization that it is to be considered as 

Outstanding Items 

In the appropriation for the Army Air Service will be 
found $500,000 for the moving of McCook Field to a “per- 
manent site in the same vicinity.” This is the initial appro- 
priation toward the four or five million dollars that the Air 
Service wishes to spend on this project and the $10,000,000 
that Daytonians hojie will eventually be spent, part of which 
will come from the proceeds resulting from the sale of other 
unused flving fields now the property of the government. 

That great political influence will be brought to bear upon 
the retention of this item is to be expected. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it. is not at all unlikely that the final action on this 
moving project may be postponed until next year. 

The next figure, one that will always remain as a milestone 
of progress, is the definite statement of the President that 
the cost to the Government of all its air activities “will make 
a total availability conservatively estimated at $65,000,000." 
Tills statement is the first that has ever been made of total 
aviation costs and it. can be considered a direct reflection of 
the investigation and publication of these figures by Aviation 
during the past year. The fear generally expressed by certain 
nllicers that the mere know-ledge ol this huge sum would have 

been unfounded. 

The amount available for the purchase of aircraft engines, 

223,495 to $4,680,495. The expenditure of $4,400,000 of this 
sum is made mandatory. 

Civilian Employees 

The number of civilian Air Service employees has been 
reduced from 2,732 to 2,536, with a pay roll of $4,380,707. 
Not more than $2,690,000 of tills sum may be expended for 
pay of civilians other than those employed in experimental 
and research work. 

The indefinite items, the details of which it is hoped will 

I available for public discussion, are as follows: 

Sundrv Supplies $ 696,887.00 

Repairs and Alterations 1,230,339.00 

Special and Miscall. Current Expenses 1,497,041.00 


Total $3,424,267.00 

While great detail is given as to the salaries of civilian em- 
ployees, no clue as to how these large items arc to be expended 
are made public. 

The total amount appropriated for the Air Service is 
$14,700,000, with an additional $2,150,000 available, at the 
option of the Secretary of War, for new aircraft equipment. 


This makes available to the Air Service for the purchase of 
new aircraft approximately $6,500,000. 

For engineering, experimental and research work $2730. 
000 has been allowed. This means that the Air .Service will 
have available for experimental work almost hall the amount 
it will be able to expend for aircraft and acee> ries. 

Four hundred thousand dollars is allowed for righter-than- 
air equipment, and $500,000 for helium develop!: i- nt. 

It will be seen from the indefinite and interwoven figma 
presented above that very little can be determined, except 
in the most general way, as to the uses to whi. !i Army Air 
Service funds are to be put. Discussion by th ,se who art 
interested cannot be had unless greater detail is available 
before the appropriations are finally passed upon. The one 
definite advance that has been made in the Air Service Bud- 
get is the increased appropriation for aircraft itself. This is 
real progress. 

Bureau of Aeronautics 

Turning to the appropriations for the Naval Bureau of 
Aeronautics, $14,800,000 is found to be directly appropriated, 
with an additional sum of $4,100,000 available for the pur- 
chase of aircraft and accessories. Five million, two hundred 
forty-three thousand, three hundred seventy-five dollars of the 

curement of aircraft making the total available for navel 
aircraft about $9,300,000. For experimental work on aircraft 
$1,555,000 is allowed, while for the maintenance, repair, etc., 
of the Naval Aircraft Factory, helium plant, air stations, 
fleet activity, testing laboratories, etc., $6,921,025 is made 
available. 

The Naval Bureau of Aeronautics figures are even less 
specific than those of the Army Air Service. All tlio detailed 

ployees, including twenty-one engineers nt salaries ranging 
from $5,200 to $2,000. There is not available the number of 
civilian employees, nor any other information that would 
form a basis for discussion. The significant fad, of course, 
is that over $9,000,000 is available for the equipment of the 
Navy with modern aircraft. Taken in conjunction with the 
Army figure of $6,500,000 for new aircraft, and the amounts 
available for experimental aircraft, the total that the govern- 
ment proposes to spend for new air equipment is $18,287,000. 
The President specifically states that this is to be spent “with 
the industries.” Whether or not the Naval Aircraft Factory, 
Pensacola, and other government factories are included in the 
word “industry” will be known when the awards are made. 

The Air Mail 

There is little change in the appropriation for the Air Mail 
in the Post Office appropriations. Two million, six hundred 
thousand dollars is allowed compared to $2,750,009 in the last 
appropriation bill. The total number of employees is given 
as 595, with a pav roll of $950,000. The rate of pay range 
from $5,200 downward. Eleven field managers get $2,351 
each, while forty-four pilots receive a base pay of $2,250 each. 
Twentv-tbreo chief mechanics receive $2,263 each, while 176 
mechanics average $1,787 each. A sum of $955,000 is al- 
lowed for supplies, and $306,000 for structure-. The Air 
Mail budget is as clear and specific as is possible under the 
circumstances. 

The N.A.C.A. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is al- 
lowed $522,000, an increase of $65,000 over last year. 

The presentation of this budget is by far the dearest and 
most detailed of all the aviation figures given in the Budget. 
It shows twenty-three departmental employees in Washington 
drawing $52,680 in amounts from $7,000 downwards. There 
are 129 employees in the field who draw $289,000. All ofi 10 
expenditures are carefully itemized, the two major items being 


*34,000 for 
(traction of 

Anvone wishing to know how this Committee expects to 
spend its half million dollars can find out clearly all the de- 
tails from its budget figures. 

Comparing the Four Budgets 

Comparii g the four budgets, it will be found that more 
space is S' en to the half million dollar budget of the 
S.A.C.A. ' n lo the $18,900,000 budget of the Naval Bureau 
nf Aeionn (■•>*. twice as much as to the $2,600,000 appropria- 
tion of tin Air Mail, and one half that for the Army Air 
Service- V ith figures presented in this form, no idea can 
be obtainc as to duplications or overlapping. When it is 
observed tli 1 a total of $38,943,000 of public funds is being 
appropriated without the details being made available for 
public di- -ion in advance of consideration by the Appro- 
priations ' ■ minittees, the next great change in handling 
aviation up; ropriations becomes obvious. 

When on ompares the method of presenting the American 
Aviation Bu I set with the detailed figures given in the British 
Air Estimates, the shortcomings of our system become ap- 
parent. li the time has not yet come for the presentation 
of a consolidated Aviation Budget, it is at least not too mnch 
to ask that the Executive Department of the Government make 
public in some understandable form how it proposes to spend 
the large ™» that are now required for the government's 

And this t ads to an eqnally important conclusion. Another 
twenty-five Trillion dollars for aviation are scattered through 
other appropriations. A large proportion of this sum, prob- 
ably one-half, covers the pay of officers and enlisted men, but 
substantial amounts are besides being expended all through 
the government departments for air activities that are in- 
accessible mr analysis without highly specialized training 
in the budget figures. 

Consolidated Presentation Needed 

The one important necessity just nt this time is a dear, 
detailed and consolidated presentation of all the government 
expenditure - available for aviation so that the public may 
know in advance of enactment just how it is proposed to 
eoend the l ands furnished by the taxpayer. The Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Senate have a real duty 
to perform in this connection. With the proper interest 
shown by their constitntonts, this defect will bo remedied. 

Everyone i- greatly encouraged by the outlook for a greatly 
increased aircraft program. The Director of the Budget has 
done well in Ins recommendations to the President for in- 
creased aircraft equipment funds. 

The desire for greater detail regarding the appropriations 
“ ,liakt> '" re that next year a clear opinion can be formed 
“ " ‘ " the budget has been followed and how nearly 


the President' 




been 


rried o 


i( *'1924, issue of Aviation invites discussion of 
b fortunat" that tb^ ' he P ro P ose ? National Air Policy. It 
together. The National Air Policy contains a number erf 
that "mild argue for the passage of the Winslow Bill. 

The first two items of the National Air Policy may be 
ere quote,! ' str0 " B arguments for the Winslow Bill, and 

Gonmn?cnfad*i p J°^ Tnm of . "j I reraft development, both 
“A civilian, charged with championing a national - air 
policy. ,S needed in the Government.” 
containing policy of commercial development presup- 
- nmtied and continuing organization responsible for 
” ,*f Th " l“I»W~> Ifr it i, 
low R-II ’ !, "sono.v, snch as is contemplated in the Wins- 
Thc ritq , ensured b - v th c success of civil aeronautics, 
a util will inevitably result in snch an agency cham- 


San Francisco- Cal. 

September 24, 1924 
“It would be difficult to estimate the 
value of the Overland Air Mail to this 
Company. The additional cost of the 
service is negligible when the value of 
the time saved is considered. Not a 
day passes that we do not both send 
and receive mail in this way. Already 
the service holds its distinct place 
among our routine means of commun- 
ication and its importance to us, we 
feel is steadily growing.” 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
( California ) 


pioning all sound or promising applications of Aeronnutics to 
Commerce. 

A Governmental agency, such as is proposed in the Winslow 
Bill, will be in n position to report upon the practicability of 
applying aeronautics to the activities of existing Federal Bu- 
roaus and Departments. It may lie that after a suitable study, 
agencies such as the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Reclama- 
tion Service, the Forest Service, and other activities of the 
Department of Agriculture, could find advantageous use for 
aircraft. 

The item in the National Air Policy, ((noted as follows: 
“Establishment of a National Airway System through 
cooperation of the Federal Government with states and 
cities.” 

may be made effective through the activities of a Federal 
Agency, such ns proposed in the Winslow Bill. 

The National Air Policy item: 

“Encouragement of aviation, rather than subsidy," 
is in accord with American thought. The protection and 
assistance that a sound private enterprise can expect from i. 
Federal Agency constituted to champion commercial aviation 
may have a more general stimulating effect than could bo 
posable from a cash^ subsidy, accompanied by the nnnual un 

or withdrawn. 

Annu.-R Hat.sti-.vi 


Regarding the National Avial 


Nov. 1 


e, let 


s discussed in 


First of all — for an independent Air Service — because 
independently the Air Program will not he subordinated anil 
neglected. It, operating independently, will prevent dupli- 
cation of many things now being done twice. 

Second — I believe more importance should be placed on the 
training of more aviators— in the manner of the English— 
such as subsidized Flying Clubs and Fields, which are certain- 
ly producing results there. 

Third and last — the more rapid development — with gov- 
ernment aid, of the light planes, so that flying will no longer 
mean the expense of a large crate, prohibitive in upkeep to 
most of the people w-ho would like to fly. Probably I’m a 
hit rapid on this point as I went through about a year's servies 
in the second pursuit ship — with Spads and I'm not content 
with one of the old training ships — and can’t afford any other. 

Frankly, while I’m on that subject, I think a lot more light 
plane articles in Aviation would go big, because the Commer- 
cial and Army pilots are relatively limited but those interested 
in the flivver planes are countless. 

H. G. Gohken 

Indianapolis. Tnd. 
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Annual Report of the Chief of Air Service 


General Patrick Express 

"Unhealthy State of the 
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f on forced idle 
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o arc alone insufficient to keep it alive 
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Witl.in the continental limits of the United States there are: 
5 Special Service Schools 
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National Guard 

There have been four new Air Service units of the National 
Guard federally recognized during the year. The Chief of 
the Militia Bureau has adopted the policy that only the Air 
Service units pertaining to the eighteen National Guard Di- 
visions will be organized. Eleven of the eighteen have already 
received Federal recognition, and it is hoped during the com- 
ing fiscal year that at least three or four additional units will 
be formed. 

"The commissioned personnel selected for National Guard 
squadrons is of a very high type" says General Patrick, “and 
the squadrons, themselves, manifest an excellent esprit de 
corps. Some of the older units could take the field for ac- 
tive duty after a very short period of intensive training. A 
year or so ago there was considerable doubt as to the efficaey 
of maintaining an Air Service in the National Guard, this, 
because of the difficulties attendant upon the supply of equip- 
ment and also because of the hazardous nature" of flying 
training. However, these difficulties have been largely over- 
come, and this office cannot too highly commend the work of 
the Militia Bureau in organizing the Air Units pertaining to 
the eighteen divisions of the National Guard, and in bringing 
them to a high state of efficiency.” 

Organixed Reserve 

On June 30, 1924, there was a total of 6,709 officers com- 
missioned in the Air Service Officers Reserve Corps. 

Of this total, 4,529 hold- flying ratings, 4,330 as heavier- 
than-air pilots or observers and 199 as balloon and airship 
pilots or observers. 

Considerable interest has been aroused on the part of Re- 
serve Officers due to the increased training facilities which 
have been placed at their disposal, not onlv at regular Air 
Service Stations, but at airdromes recently established at 
the following points: 

The Boston Airport, Boston, Mass. 

Rodgers Field, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Richards Field. Kansas City, Mo. 

Clover Field, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Grisard Field, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bowman Field, I-ouisville, Kv. 

Sand Point, Seattle, Wash. 

Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

Norton Field, Columbus, Ohio. 

Schoen Field, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

Ft. Douglas, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Air Service Medical Section 

The Air Service Medical Section is a branch of the Medical 
Corps of the Army. It consists of a Chief of Section with 
one assistant in the Office of the Chief of Air Service, the 
School of Aviation Medicine at Mitchel Field, and a number 
of flight surgeons on duty at the various Air Service stations. 
Primarily, the purpose of this organization is to eliminate 
aircraft accidents attributable to physical unfitness on the 
part of flying personnel. 

_ The School of Aviation Medicine, a recognized special ser- 
vice school, conducts its regular courses of instruction for 
Flight Surgeons and Flight Surgeons' Assistants and carries 
on at the same time continued research along all lines of 

Medical officers of the Army who graduate from the School 
of Aviation Medicine are designated Flight Surgeons and 
are, as vacancies occur, assigned to dntv at Air Service 
stations. 


Tacoma Airs a Grievance 

Editor, Aviation : — 

We who live in Tacoma often wonder at the inability of 
the ordinary man of the East to distinguish between Seattle 
and the whole of the rest of the western half of the State, 
an area as large as Pennsylvania. It is like speaking of a 
happening in Altoona as taking place near Philadelphia, 
yet, why should we be surprised when such inaccuracies are 
of daily appearance in the press. Of course, Seattle is not to 


blame, in any way, if the world believes that Camp Le*k 
is near Seattle (only 45 mi. away), when the Nni v Depart 
ment solemnly announces that the Shenandoah would pa» 
near Tacoma on its way to the mooring mast at Camp Lc^ 
Seattle, and when the Patbc Weekly makes a similar geo! 
graphical mistake. Surely the Navy should know' it* 
geography. 

Naturally, Pierce county, of which Tacoma is the larvesi 
city and County Seat, feels a little peeved in thirUng that 
when they presented the 77,000 acres to the U. S. O eminent 
(for which they bonded themselves to the tune of '100,000) 
for a permanent army camp, now Camp Lewis, ' fore the 
war, that Seattle should get all the credit and wl,. lever ad- 
vantage in publicity it might carry with it. 

Camp lewis is not in Tacoma, as its area is 
that of this city, but its 
the southern City Limits, 1 
is to be referred to as nea 

not Seattle which is son . . r . . -nu 

Point is as near Tacoma as Camp Lewis is to Seattle ret 
Tacoma lays no claim to Sand Point, in fact is gln.l it is r 0 t 
in any way identified with it 

importance than Seattle 'ever can be, exeept for onpU^ 
because Seattle has no extended area of land suitable for 
landing fields, just a spot here and there, while a stretch 
f prairie country, locally known as parkland, stretches for 


boundary almo: 
ima feels that i ! tl 
it should be Taw 




level f 


o the 


inth of this city and c. 


imp Lewis, owned by the Government, oc- 
cupies a large part of this parkland and Is ideal for airplanes 
and airships of the largest size imaginable and. with small 
expense, could be fixed for seaplanes as well la-cause it 
touches Puget Sound at a point which, though not ideal, can 
be made practical for that purpose. 

In your article on The Shenandoah’s Great Flight in the 
issue of Nov. 10, you say — “The airship reached Camp Lewis, 
near Seattle, on the morning of Oct. 18, etc.” The Shenan- 
doah appeared at Tacoma in the early morning, about sun- 
rise, and after circling the mast for some hours, made a 
number of trips, inspecting the terrain of Camp Lewis and 
passing over the center of the city of Tacoma some three or 
four times on that day and finally landed at dusk. She left 
the mast about noon the next day (Sunday) and again passed 
over Tacoma and proceeded to Bremerton, where the Paget 
Sound Navy Yard is located, and Seattle, and then turned 
southwest for the Ocean and San Diego. Thus, so far as the 
main journey was concerned, the Seattle trip was an extra 
excursion for publicity purposes. The main trip ended here 
and the return trip started here. 

Tacoma does not envy Seattle its local reputation, but dots 
feel that the rest of the country should give credit where it 
is due and not to the fellow that bellows loudest. We of 
Tacoma hope to see the day when we will be fully equipped 
with a municipal landing field within a twenty minutes ride of 
the center of the city, but we are not saying much about it 

R. I. Elliott 


Captain Madon Killed 

Capt. Georges Madon, one of the foremost aces of the 
French air service during the War of 1914-18, was killed Nov. 
11, last at Bizerte, Tunis, when his plane crashed to earth 
during the dedication of a monument to Roland Garros, his 
friend and brother officer. Captain Madon spiraled down 
from a great height right into the ground without pulling out. 
It is believed that his controls became jammed. In crashing 
the ship fell onto a spectator, killing him also. 

Captain Madon was officially credited, at the end of the 
war, with having brought down forty-two German aircraft, 
although actually he brought down many more. lie received 
the Mcdaille Militaire, the Croix de Guerre with twenty palm* 
and was made an officer of the Legion of Honor. After 
Guynemer, Fonck and Nungesser he was probably the roost 
prominent of France’s fighting pilots. 


Post Impressions of American Aviation 

By C. G. GREY 

Editor of The Aeroplane. London 


record that a midshipman of the British Navy 
sent ashore by his skipper to report on the 
customs of the natives of an island in the Pacific 
report thus : — “Manners — None. Customs — 


• cn requested by Aviation to give one's impres- 
erioan Aviation and the people concerned there- 
-. ild like to be equally laconic and merely report: — 
banning. Customs — Embarrassingly hospitable.” 
aid hardly do, for what Aviation evidently wants 
-liman’s views on the present and future of Amer- 
ica!, Military, Naval, Civilian and Commercial, 
Inst are by no means the same thing. Therefore 
ideavor to be more explicit. 

Some Historical Remarks 


impression which one carries away from the 
i hi essentially there is no difference at all between 
American who counts for anything and any given 
in the same class. The sooner the English who 
it Britain and the English who live in America 
; :i into their thick heads the better it will be for 
America, for the great truth which both sections 
n is that the English-speaking peoples (or more 
Nordic peoples) have got to run the Earth for 
themselves and everybody else. In other words 
.a to liump “the white man’s burden” together. 

history has been made by the English. Much of 
i-iness has been made by Germans and Dutch and 
i; ns — all good Nordics. Her business finances have 
I' l by the Jews (as in all other successful nations — 
I. after the Jews were expelled from Spain that 
oner declined). And America’s hard work has 
under the orders of the superior people by the 


tie matter of the Revolution in the 18th Century 
'■ter racial characteristics nor even tribal peculiari- 
>'c is less difference between a decently educated 
; nd an Englishman of corresponding social class 
i- between Englishmen, Irishmen, Welsh and Scots. 
Cnglisli working man of little education will under- 
Innguage and be understood better in New York 
mild be in Cork or Glasgow or Cardiff, 
mirs this point purposely because it has a very im- 
n ring on the next war, for the United States and the 
spire will have to go into it shoulder to shoulder, 
nine in and finished the European War 1914-18 into 
'•many and Austria were forced by the squaro- 
-inns (who are only Russians under another name — 
finally Bo-russians ) . And America and England 
" v e got to crush the great square-head combination 
and Russia which is now being formed. 


The Why of the Visit 




ngue 


vices, i 


r with tl 
» form a sopara 


in England. One came solely to see whether 
s about Anglo-American solidarity had any 
for on that solidarity depends the ultimate suc- 
hite Race against the Yellow Peril, 
i an infernal piece of impertinence /or the editor 
■> aeronautical paper to butt in on the internal 
nerican Aviation, not to mention the bigger 


things of International Politics. But there is always the 
ancient fable of the mouse and the lion to be quoted in justi- 
fication of one’s existence. And one hopes that a series of 
articles on aviation in its relation to the Japanese menace 
which one has been privileged to write for the Hearst group 
of newspapers may do a certain amount of good to American 
Aviation which one could not do within the narrow compass 
(or should one say, the charmed circle I) of our aircraft 

Anyhow, one can now place on record the fact that after 
having seen a fairly representative crowd of the men who are 
responsible for American Aviation, both in the Services and 
in the Trade one is more than ever convinced that there is no 
difference between them and those who hold similar positions 
in British Aviation. And therefore there is no reason what- 
ever why they should not work perfectly hand in hand when 
the war begins. They did it in 1914-18, even before America 
came into the War, and they will do it in 1930 or thereabouts. 

Perhaps the most vivid impression that one brings away 
from the states is the quiet way in which all the Service people 
and the Trade people who are in contact with them accept 
the forthcoming A merico- Japanese War as inevitable. Even 
people who have nothing to do with the Army or the Navy or 
Aviation regard the war as just in the ordinary course of 
coming events. It is true that the people in the East are not. 
so much excited about it ns arc those from the Pacific Slope 
but they accept it just the same. 

Speaking of the Pacific 

The attitude of the East is rather that of the Irish land- 
lord resident in England who, when his land-agent in Ireland 
wrote to say that the tenants were threatening to shoot him 
(the agent) if their rents were not reduced, replied — “Tell 
the tenants that if they think they can intimidate me by shoot- 
ing you they are jolly well mistaken.” But that docs not 
mean that the East will be at all backward in coming forward 
when- the row starts. And one feels that Mr. Arthur Brisbane 
and the Hearst Press are doing the American people a great 
national service by steadily soaking into the masses a proper 
understanding of Japanese ambitions and aggressive in- 
tentions. 

.^Tliat be!nS *{ ,at ’ ° n ® nln ^’ now K"' 1 ' . one s impressions of the 

more or less, in an earlier article, the tact that America holds 
all the World’s Aeroplane’ Records that matter proves that 
American airplanes and air-engines are for the moment better 
than European aeroplanes and aero-engines and that Amer- 
ican pilots and mechanics are at least as good as any on the 
other side of the Atlantic. But the fact remains that most 
American aircraft factories are without work and that the 
style of the American Flying Services is eramped by lack of 
aircraft and an insufficient number of officers and men. And 
even those there are do not get enough flying. — The position 
; s in fact just what the position was in England some two 
or three years ago. Only the causes are different. 

The English Air Situation 

Our trouble was that immediately after the Armistice near- 
ly all our mechanics in the Royal Air Force were demobilised 
and went back to their civilian jobs. Such as were left had 
to go and run the machines in use in our private wars in 
North and South Russia, Mesopotamia, North West India, 
Arabia, and Central Africa. Consequently there was nobody 
in England to keep the flying machines in the air, so there 
was no use in ordering machines, except for purely experi- 
mental purposes. 

We tried enlisting so called mechanics, garage-hands, and 
out-of-work machinists and so forth, but they turned out to 
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An Effective Method of Cleaning Engine Oil 


), 1924 


AVIATION 


By GLENN D. ANGLE 


From the results of numerous investigations that have been 
conducted recently relative to the causes of wear in engines, 
there appear to be just two prominent contributing factors; 
namely, gritty particles in the lubricating oil and the thinning 
and dilution of tile oil with use. Although these facts were 
determined or emphasized through more or less independent 
lines of investigation, and perhaps with either one or the 
other cause chiefly in view, it is generally agreed that wear 
cannot be definitely traced to one source alone, and that un- 
doubtedly wear due to one source becomes more rapid as the 
contributing effects of the other are increased. 

Solving a Difficult Problem 
Unfortunately, the nature of these two sources of trouble 


We t 


} require 
ire find c 




Many readers will recall the description which appeared 
in Automotive Industries several months ago of the centrifo- 
gal oil cleaner adapted to the “Liberty” aircraft engine oil 
pump. Those who happened to have read this article will 
perhaps remember that in test it proved very effective in 
removing the foreign matter that is so detrimental in engine 
lubricating oils. The expense of adding such a device might 
prohibit its use in the average engine; nevert licit the ca, 
trifugal cleaning principle can be utilized in other ways quite 
cheaply and, as it is now proposed to show, in combination 
with other important features as well. 

In full pressure lubricating systems where oil 
to the crank-pins through drilled passages in th 

the hollow crank-pins can be made to serve a 

cleaning elements if the oil hole plugs are designed with this 
idea in view. All that is necessary is to provide n aps where 
the heavy particles thrown out by centrifugal force mav be 
retained and thus kept out of circulation. 

Results Obtained on WIA Engine 

The writer has obtained some excellent results in this man- 
ner with the crankshaft oil hole plugs in the .Air Service 
Model WIA engine, and he has every reason to believe that 
the action of separating the heavy particles from the oil may 
be realized in practically all engines which will permit the 
use of plugs of this kind. At the termination of several en- 
durance tests when this engine was completely tom down for 
inspection, the traps provided by these plugs were found com- 
pletely fdled with a heavy mud like substance that would 
unquestionably have caused considerable scoring on the bear- 
ings if allowed to pass through with the oil. Plugs of 
identical design were used in the bored holes of botli journals 
and crank-pins, but those in the latter naturally collected the 
larger amount of “mud" because the centrifugal force was 
many times as great. The plugs that have just been removed 
from the six hollow crank-pins after a 50 hr. test of the 
engine are shown in Fig. 1 grouped about a clean ping of 
similar design. This is typical of the condition found at the 
end of many tests, and there is plainly little room for doubt 
as to the < ffcctivencss of the separating action. 


: was naturally of interest to ascertain both the ingredi- 
Of the sediment collected and the proportions in which 
• appeared, so examinations were made of samples taken 
he end of several tests. The following approximate per- 
ages, which are quite typical of these examinations, were 
jd to be : volatile matter — oil 50 per cent, carbon 10 per 
bar ! substances — steel and iron 30 per cent, sand 10 


desirable to pro\ 
to make the action effecti' 
gested design 


a longer period. A sug- 
Fig. 3, utilizes practically 
of the space available for trapping purposes, while in tho 


ities of other metals such as alumin 

Scoring Due to Sand 


n and copper. 


s evidently the only n 


laterial of sufficient size 
id bard -s to eause scoring, but once the sand had caused 
surface -cratch, it is easy to understand how an abrasive 
.fon d id continue in the immediate area after the 
scratches : td become loaded with some of the finer particles. 


as swe 


'ender and it is important 
This emphasizes the use- 
leaners, and also the necessity for removing 
rom the crank case eastings or avoiding sand 
the interior of the case where its walls may be- 


»f the fon 
of oil carried in the cank-pin. 

The oil plugs shown may be either sand or die east from 
any suitable alloy of aluminum or magnesium. The holes 
through the crankshaft journals and crank-pins are finished 
bored or reamed so that all unnecessary scratches or tool 
marks are removed. The plugs are finished to a size that 
will allow them to be inserted with an ordinary sliding fit, 
and they are then locked from endwise movement and rotation 
by a set screw, cr any other approved method of locking. 
When the oil becomes heated, the plugs will expand and be- 
come pressure tight in their holes because of the difference 
in the eoefficint of expansion between the material from which 
they are mode and that of the crankshaft. With satisfactory 
workmanship, the effect will practically correspond to a drive 


leak just s 


lly reduce the oil 


lected in an aircraft engine 
exposed l ■ the conditions of 
dusty rtni.:-. and furthermore the crankcases of ai 
cures ore always carefully hand scraped and cleaned 
all trace? of core sand. This can be explained by the 
these sain | des were obtained after ground tests on 
stand whi< 1) was situated not far from a rood over • 
erol truck- passed during the day. The prevailing 
from the direction of this road, and there were 
short periods when the conditions were almost id< 
ms considered similar to average flying servi 
when ship- arc taking off and landing on a dusty 

The Oil Plugs on the WIA Engine 

The oil bole plug used in the Model WIA engine is i 
in more detail by Fig. 2. The annular groove which 
to the trap is almost in direct line with the inlet hole 


Advantages of Oil Plugs 

iside from a reasonably good finish in the jc 


can be trapped in this 



s unlikely 



and crank-pin holes, there are practically no machine opera- 
tions required on the crankshaft. Another feature is the light 
weight of the plugs, besides the simple and cheap methods 
by which they can be produced. When using plugs of this 
kind, the crank-pin oil hole can always be located in the most 
advantageous position for supplying oil to the bearing, tho 
importance of which was emphasized by the writer in an 
article appearing in Automotive Industries of March 15, 1923. 

It is obvious that these oil hole plugs can be readily removed 
for cleaning, and then put back into place again without the 
slightest difficulty. They possess so many features as com- 
pared to other types of construction that there seems to be 
no reason why they should not be employed wherever pos- 
sible, and thus take advantage of the centrifugal oil cleaning 
action derived from the rotation of the crank-pin. 

Water Recovery Apparatus for ZR-3 

The airship Los Angeles, the former ZR-3, is being equipped 
at the Lakehurst Naval Air Station with a water recovery 

The apparatus, by the condensation of exhaust vapors from 
the Los Angeles’ five motors, will serve to recover the ballast 
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Opinions on National Air Legislation 

Do We Want Government Control of Civil Aviation ? 

If so. What Kind? 


r views on the Winslow 


The average person interested in aviation approaches as 
a rate, the question of aeronautical legislation with a number 
of set opinions and prejudices which are not always based on 
accurate knowledge of the subject. The resulting clash of 
opinions has led to a much greater consideration and study of 
proposed legislation than would have been the case had there 
not been such violent differences, of opinion, and many people 
who had taken much for granted have during the last year 
really studied the subject and put in much time and thought 
on the matter. In order to spread this knowledge Aviation 
has written to a number of people prominent in the aero- 
nautical world, asking them to express their opinions for the 
benefit of our readers. We will endeavor to present the 
matter impartially and in such a manner as to bring out the 
various points for and against legislation. — editor. 

Bilitor, Aviation : — 

We are submitting; below a few of 
Bill, with the salient points that we think 

There are some very irood points in the Winslow Bill, and 
there are some points that on the face of the wording; seems 
(i. K. (hut tile majority of commercial aviation in this part 
of the country smells a mouse). I am sure you will agree 
with me that the majority of the owners of the 1500 commer- 
cial airplanes that arc flying all over the country today have 
just enough money to keep them going from one season to 
another. We are in a position to know that the average 
"barnstormer” will not buy spare parts for his airplane until 
be is in urgent need of them. In other words, we have had 
bargain sales on propellers, wings, tires, etc., but it is prac- 
tically impossible to sell them at any price (unless the barn 
etormcr is busted up and needs it before he ean take tile air 
again). But it is the "barn stormer” who is educating the 
farmer, the banker, the politician, in every part of the country 
about aviation, because there is no better booster than the 
man who lias flown, and it is only these men who have flown 
that will do something for the advancement of aviation, be- 
cause they have been “shown” what it is all about. 

These "barn stunners." as well ns most of the commercial 
n supply houses, feel that if the Winslow Bill is passed 
■s a law there will he placed upon every flier certain 
i, si...-. in reference to the condition of liis airplane. 

There is no guarantee in the Winslow Bill as to how far these 
restrictions will go, and it. might be ruled that all airplanes 
that were constructed during a certain period are condemned, 
which would wipe out practically all the flying that is done 
commercially in the country. 

Of course, this would force those particular bam stormers 
that lmd enough money to purchase direct from the manu- 
facturer! airplanes Hint were built after the war. This would 
he fine for the manufacturers, but would be a hardship on 
the pilots, because they have not as yet been educated up to 
high priced airplanes, and we believe that within one or two 
years more nil of the war surplus material will be consumed 
and then the manufacturers ean come forward with their new 

The only legislation that we really believe is necessary at 
the present time is a law that would compel every pilot to 
pass certain flying tests nnd physical tests every year and to 
a national law that would give 
" ' field in ease of emergency, 
n altitude that would 


and heroin 


lie issued n license. Also a 
pilots the right to land c 
also prohibiting flying o' 




guarantee gliding distance to a flying field, and a policy 
adopted by the army and navy not to damage with sledgre 
hammers and saws any motors and other materials that could 
be used by commercial aviators as spare parts, etc. This is a 
minor ilcm, lint it is verv vital. 


Aside from this, we believe any other legislation would be 
premature at least for two years. 

Wh. B. Robertson 

Editor, Aviation : — 

We have understood that our own legislatures are not al- 
lowed to have an active part or even interest in the expendi- 
ture of Air Service funds, and if they can’t help run the 
present departments, why have more laws to help cripple the 
straggling infant I 

There is not the money in the air game at the present time 
to stand any inspection fees or license fees, and only at such 
time as there are ships which are self supporting will there 
be a chance to do any good with laws or inspection staffs. 

If the Government really wants to help the airplane crane 
into actual use, it must stop selling junk and provide a mates 
of getting rid of all the obsolete material which it has pre- 
viously released and sold and which has caused disaster to 
many, both in money and life. It would be far better to have 
a small number of good machines than thousands of wrecks 
which are unsafe to even make hops in. 

As an example of government lack of appreciation of the 
other fellow's problem, it will interest you to know that in 
the Army Air Service they call for designs of complete 
machines in thirty days and fourteen days are taken up in 
mail transit and delay in getting the bids. There seems to 
be no good reason why more time should not lie extended to 
the design of machines. The Air Service requires new idea* 
to be developed in each machine and regardless of the 
number of men set to work, conditions under which it is 
impossible to get out any reasonable or intelligent design, 
mneh less real advance in design. There must he time ex- 
tended to any new work of this kind if the very best is to he 
brought out. As long as the types are known, why not give 
more time in order to see the best designs of all. 

Barnhart Aircraft, Inc. 


. mind that some form of neronnn- 
tienl legislation is immediately necessary in the United States 
nnd your efforts to erystalize opinion by getting the views 
of people connected with the industry is very commendable. 

Any argument to the effect that red tape of Government 
control would hinder the progress -of aviation is quite un- 
reasonable. particularly in view of the fact that practically 
every other large country has adopted some form of regu- 
lation. The most rigid form of Government supervision 
would not be as had as existing conditions during the last 
five years. 

T am not one of those vyho believe that aviation is going 
to ho taken up over night by the American public, as the 
history of every new method of transportation has been one 
of hardship and slow progress in the beginning. Thto holds 
tme with all new developments by reason of throe unavoid- 
able factors. First, the experimental cost of producing a 
successful product; second, the economic objection to Ihe 
discarding of old equipment and methods for the new, and 
third, the inherent characteristics of humans to fight progress 
because of fear or doubt as to its success. 

We have these eonditions existing today in aviation and 
nothing will bring about a sudden blossoming of the industry 
over night; it is a question of continually hammering and 
slow jirogrcss. An unknown demand with rapid changes 
brought about by new development cause prices to lie high. 
Quantities of surplus war material cannot be disposed of by 


a mere wave of the hand and the natural reluctance of in- 
dividuals to change from the automobile and other means of 
transportation that as far as they can see meet all their de- 
mands, are the second and third influences. Aviation, how- 
ever, has another which is probably greater than all the rest 
and that is fear. 

Prewar accidents and the casualties of service followed by 
five years of unrestricted “wild eat” flying have not tended 
to decrease the last condition. It is my opinion that until 
these accidents are eliminated or reduced to a minimum, in- 
terest in aviation will cease to grow. It can safely be assumed 
that 90 pi r cent of the accidents in aviation, exclusive of the 
Army and Navy, could have been eliminated by Government 
japervision. and the detrimental influence on the average 
atiaen during the past five years could never have been 
eqeallcd hv any form of Government supervision. Anti- 
quated designs, experimental air flivvers produced by amateur 
dffiignere. delapitated and worn out Jennies, “dizzy” flying 
in order ti • secure a little of the war time hero worship and 
the promiscuous mixing of alcohol and gasoline on the part 
of the irresponsible pilots are the main enuses of these con- 

Manufnclurers who cannot earn profits and many oper- 
ating companies will object strenuously to the Winslow Bill 
and endeavor to show that aviation will be smothered by 
Government red tape. They will also further claim that if 
these restrictions were not placed upon the industry and more 
federal assistance were griven in the form of subsidies an 
immediate and healthy stimulus would result. One only has 
to have a little knowledge of economies and history to deter- 
mine that these predictions are mere fallacies and prompted 
by selfish instinct. 

Aviation is coming and I am firmly convinced of its suc- 
cess, but it will come only when capital and the average 
citizen has been assured that it is properly regulated and one 
can get into a commercial airplane with the assurance that 
every risk has been anticipated and there is a fair chance of 
reaching one’s destination with safety. 

The Air Mail is an example of almost military supervision. 
The few m-eidentij that have marred its remarkable success 
were due primarily to the lack of financial support from the 
Government permitting the best aerial equipment and ground 
organizntinn available. 

The Winslow Bill should be supported, for it is at least 
a great improvement over existing conditions. New policies 
rill he necessary from time to time and if the sponsors of the 
hill anticipate this and make provisions for meeting these 
onforseou conditions without additional acts of Congress, 
aviation will have taken its first firm step forward. 

^ ^ ^Tempee N. Joyce 

Urges Progressive Policy of Control 

Replying to yours of the 7tli instant on tlic subject of 
Aeronautical Legislation may I state very briefly my views 
on the suhjeet. 

Izt me first lay down the following premises upon which 
all our opinions, to be sound and of long practical value, 
must be based. 

I. Aircraft have fairly revolutionized our whole national 
defense program and this fact is of such vital importance to 
every individual that we must get to the bottom of it at once 
irrespective of interests and prejudices. 

— The Federal Government has jurisdiction over the air- 
spaces above U. S. property — for the majority of expert legal 
adv,co finds this to be a fact 

3. .Some Federal legislation of a very liberal nature will 
be cssent ial ultimately’ ; in the meantime some pressing en- 
sotmento and appropriations are needed. 

’• All pressing legislation passed at this time should breathe 
a spint of sponsoring guardianship for anything that flies 
l tavier nr lighter-tlian air) and he made with the nnder- 
Se or pV* ^ absorbed later in a general national 

5. ‘Regulation before the fact” cannot but be theoretical 
is and always has been extremely dangerous, therefore 


anything done in this line must be simple and free from red 

6. The guarantee of a responsible private corporation which 
is jealous of its own reputation and guards its service to 
patrons as its own life is much more to be desired than that 
of a business organization dominated by Government red 
tape and regulation. 

7. So many Departments and bureaus of the Government 
are vitally interested in aeronautics and actually employ air- 
craft that there cannot but be some day an amalgamation or 
concentration of all research, development and operating 
elements under one branch of the Government, headed by’ a 
man responsible to the President and to the people. When 
the necessary Air Force is established and furnished adequate 
appropriations, it should handle its own funds instead of 
being impeded as it now is because of its being financed by 
the Paymasters of the Army and Navy. Furthermore, air 
warfare must not be subordinated to Army or Navy warfare, 
and the necessary civilian activities should be taken care of 
most expeditiously. 

8. The Army and Navy each must always have its proper 
complement of observation or auxiliary aircraft services oper- 
ating for tactical purposes under its own personnel. 

9. Above all, that -phase of the air business which is now 
practically non-existent, nnd is called “Commercial Aviation,” 
must, be recognized as the immediate great concern of the 
whole nation and as the only hope for prosperity in peace 
and security in war comparable to that of the other great 
powers where commercial aviation is looked upon as the 
source of personnel and material supply for the great air 
force in an emergency. 

The above being true, then it would seem that the following 
aeronautical legislation should come about in the respective 
phases hereinafter indicated. 

Phase 1 (Next Congress) ; The creation of a joint com- 
mittee of Congress with instructions to begin immediately’ 
upon a plan for modernization of the national defenses — 
the executive departments to be required to cooperate with 
this committee — this committee to be headed by a business 
man who will study our finances, study modern efficacy in 
arms and take steps to provide adequate modern equipment 
in air, navy and army fields and administer same on business 
principles. 

Phase 2 ( Subsequent Congress) : Appropriations and neces- 
sary legislation at once to the different bureaus of the De- 
partment of Commerce to enable it to issue licenses, erect 
landing fields, airway aids to aerial navigation, etc., under 
those bureaus best fitted. 

Phase 3 (Subsequent Congress): Special appropriation to 
he granted the Post Office Department in addition to its reg- 
ular appropriation, for experimental operation, to enable it 
to experiment on new and better means of air navigation 
(in actual flight only); also an Act |icrmitting the Post- 
master General to contract with private concerns for the 
carrying of mail. 

Phase 4 (Subsequent Congress): Steps in the proposed re- 
organization of the Government departments to establish an 
independent air force with a cabinet member or an under- 
secretary to a secretary for national defense, as mav be de- 
termined by congressional committee referred to in Phase 1. 

Haroed E. Hartney 


Hoover on Commercial Aviation 

The annual report of the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, makes the following reference to commercial aviation : 
“In recent years the commercial use of air travel has in- 
creased to a considerable extent, though there is reason to 
fear that in this respect the United States is not keeping 
pace with some foreign countries. This method of transpor- 
tation means much to onr economic and social progress, and 
every encouragement, legislative and otherwise, should be 
given to its development. At the same time, there should be 
created a proper system for its regulation, having in view, 
primarily, the safety of life both of passengers and operators! 
and the orderly conduct of air navigation.” 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


What is a Light Plane ? 

Editer, Aviation : — 

I notice that in your number for Nov. 17 the interesting 
question is raised, “What is a Light Plane T” Having experi- 
mented with and developed light planes for some fifteen 
years 1 feel qualified to offer a definition. 

Nearly every one has gone wrong on this by considering 
power instead of weight. Size or overall dimensions should 
also be considered. My definition is this: A light plane is a 

plane weighing not over 500 lb. empty, with a motor of not 
over 40 lip., and that can be housed in a garage. In the above 



The Sport ford, produced by the Aviation Engineering Co. 
of Larvrence. Kan. 


definition I mean to include the two seater. For a one seater 
I should limit the weight to 400 lb. empty and limit the horse- 
power to 25. 

Now, answering Mr. Morehouse’s question as to what size 
motor we want, what we want is a 15 to 25 hp. motor for the 
single-seater, and a 25 to 40 hp. motor for the two-seater. I 
have talked with a large number of persons on the matter and 
believe 1 am expressing the concensus of opinion on the 
matter. If I am not right I should like to hear from those 
thinking differently. 

^ L. M. Allison. ^ 

E'l. .V' t ' — In connection with the above letter it will in- 
terest our readers to know' that Mr. Allison, who is chief en- 
gineer and general manager of the Aviation Engineering Co. 
of Lawrence, Kan., has produced a sport plane equipped with 
a Ford engine, called the Sportford, which is performing 
quite satisfactorily. The little ship measures 24 ft. in span, 
and has a 4 ft. chord. The high speed is 00 mi./lir., the 
landing speed 25 mi./hr., and the climb 180 ft./min., but the 
slow speed gives it a good climbing angle. The Ford engine, 
rated normally at 18 hp., weighs 200 lb. with propeller and 
radiator, but without water. Mr. Allison does not claim that 
it is a perfect aircralt engine, but he says that by holding it 
doivn to 1400 r.p.m. there is comparatively little vibration. 
The ship has 2 hr. gasoline capacity at a cruising speed of 
45 mi./hr. 

Mr. Allison also expects to turn out before long a two-place 
sport plane of 26 ft. span which will be powered either with 
a Ford engine or with a motorcycle engine. One of the 
special features of this ship will be a very light and simple 
reduction drive, permitting the use of an efficient geared pro- 
peller while developing maximum horsepower. 


Engine Limits for Light Planes 

One of our correspondents writes us as follows: — 

"A number of people are inquiring with regard to motors 
for light planes to be used in the contests here next year. 
They do not seem to know whether the piston displacement 
limit will remain the same or will be changed. 

“If international competition is to be invited or encouraged 
in events of this kind, it is apparent that the rules must be 
such that foreign competitors are eligible. This means, of 
course, that the requirements must be at least in some small 
degree similar to those used abroad. 

“If the cylinder displacement allowed for single seaters 
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was cue and one half litres, and the displacement for hm 
seaters was two litres, foreign competition would bo able to 
take part and also Americans could take advantage of avail, 
able foreign motors of this type. The limit for single-seaten 
should preferably be two litres, and for two-seaters thru, 
litres, to obtain any practical results, and to construct ma 
chines capable of making cross country flights. lj u t if uJ 
theoretical people here insist on a lower limit, tile limitation 
of one and one half and two litres would at least be some sort 
of a compromise.” 


R.38 Memorial Prize 1925 

(Third Year) 

From the income of the R.38 Memorial Resetu. h Fund, a 
sum of twenty-five guineas will be offered as a prize for the 
best paper received by the Royal Aeronautical Society, on 
some subject of a technical nature in the science of aeronau- 
tics. Other things being equal, preference will I , given to 
papers which relate to airships. 

The prize is open to international competition. The Royal 
Aeronautical Society retains the right to withold t tie prize if 
it is considered that no paper is of sufficient merit to justify 

Intending competitors should send their .names to the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Aeronautical Society, 7 Albermnrle Street. 
London, W.I., England, on or before Dec. 31, 1921, with such 
information in regard to the projected scope of their papers 
as will enable arrangements to be made for their examination. 
The closing date for the receipt of papers will lie March 31 
1925. 

Papers, which must l:e submitted in either French or 
English, should in all cases be typed, and a copy should be 
retained by the author, ns the Society can take no rcsi»nsi- 
bility for the loss of copies submitted to it. 

Successful papers will become the absolute property of the 
Society, and will in most instances be published in the Journal 
of the /fount Aeronautical Society. A signed undertaking 
must r-cctii.piiny each | aper, to the effect that publication 
has not already taken place and that the author will not 
communicate it elsewhere until the Society’s award is 
published. 

The Society attaches special importance to papers showing 
original work, nnd due acknowledgement must he made by the 
author of the source of any special information. 


French Air Estimates 

The French air estimates for 1925, as approved by the 
Finance Commission, comprise 556,160,300 francs for the 
army air service, 111,849,000 francs for the naval air service 
and 155,000,000 francs for civil aviation, or a grand total 
of 823,009,000 francs. At the present purchasing |K>wer of 
the franc this sum corresponds approximately to $60,000,000, 

Among the chief plans of the French Civil Aviation Ser- 
vice is the extension of the Toulobse-Casablanca service to 
Dakar, French West Africa, from where fast mail steamers 
will carry the mails nnd passengers to Pernambuco, Brazil, 
which in its turn will be linked up by an airway service with 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. The Letd- 
co£re Air Line, w-bich will operate this service, has already 
obtained the necessary authorizations from the governments 
of Brazil. Uruguay and Argentina, and the first trial flight 
on the new South American airway was to have taken place 


French Air Mission to Central America 

A semi-official French aeronautic mission recently left 
Marseille, France, enroute for Central America to investigate 
the possibilities of commercial aviation in that region. The 
mission is composed of MM. Mauler and Thouin, pilots of 
the Societe pour le Developpement de l’Aviation. a concern 
which engages extensively in exhibition flying in France, and 
of M. Jeanneau, w*ho will study topographical and meteoro- 
logical conditions. Several mechanics are also included in the 
personnel. The flying equipment consists of a number of 
touring planes. 


Dallas (Tex.) News 

The no" ly organized Dallas Flying Club, with a member- 
ship of approximately 100, composed of local business men 
who have ikcn up flying, Air Service Reserve Officers and 
commercin' aviators, staged a most successful air carnival 
Sunday a; .moon, Nov. 9. at the municipal airport, Love 
Field, who b was designated last year as the U. S. Army- 
Airwavs Mop between St. Louis and San Antonio. 

The cel. ' .ration, which will be made an annual event, was 
ia honor Armistice Day and to promote interest to make 
Dallas a ■- cat center of aviation activities. It was witnessed 
by a erov . of fully 10,000 people who were thrilled by a 
varied program of races, up-side-down flying, double para- 
chute droj smoke trail acrobatics, toy balloon bursting 
.unled. formation flying and “dead stick” landings. In the 
latter cvct the propeller was lassoed and tied in midair and 
proved n “st interesting event which demonstrated the ease 
with whirl :> plane could be landed with a dead motor. 

The M. or. City Commission, Chamber of Commerce, 
Connty oft - ials and Regular Army officers stationed at Dallas 
attended si ml reviewed the events from a reserved space pro- 
vided fur --costs. 

In nil . the fifteen events, the planes were handled by 
local avia or- with one exception. Lieut. B. J. Canfield, of 
Kelly Fit!. I. San Antonio, piloted a Martin Bomber and 
saves dcn n-lration of the speed and maneuverability of this 
heavy type of plane. 

About t'.vnty-five planes were used during the exhibition, 
piloted by the local business men, Reserve Officers nnd com- 
mercial Mi,.-. B. B. Owen, president of Lnmberth Motor 
Co; C. W t’ahoon, Jr., vice president of Carson Petroleum 
to.; I'. <’. Haynes, president. Commercial State Bank: Walter 
D. Vaughan, realtor; C. IV. Easley, cotton broker; Jno. L. 
Moran. Stn.lchaker Co.; J. C. Brooks, bridge contractor; 
J. L tiray. chief engineer, D. & B. Pump & Supply Co.; 
Lee WiLim. president, Rose-Wilson Co. and Dr. Jno.’ Catto 
represented the business men. The following Reserve Officers 
:md coimia trial aviators competed: Lieut. M. M. Merrill, 

"-'fa ti |. I,. I,. Lucky, Jasper Lee, Horace McGrnw. 

lb *'• I "-’ r. II. B. Tay-lor, Lieut. Henry Toncray, Ed. Ad- 
dington, l.i, ut. Jack Aloran, Rolit. Dawson, Lieut.’ Ted Kin- 
eannon. I.icat. Jas. B. Ingram, Lieutenant Pierman and Miss 
Julia Curry with a “Miss Mystery” in an abrobatic event. 


Parachute and wing walking exhibitions were given by 
“Dare Devil” Lockwood of Pasadena, Calif., Cltas. Bretel, 
“Wild Bill” Aiken, “Shorty” Hognn and “Miss Mystery.” 

Traffic, parking and order were maintained by County anil 
City Police in cooperation with the local and National Guard 
Cavalry troops. 

Ideal weather prevailed throughout the events and much 
favorable comment was heard in admiration of the systematic 
and orderly arrangement of the events which were completed 
without a single ineidei.t to mar the highly interesting pro- 
gram of the day. As a testimonial of this it is worthy of note 
that the fifteen events consumed but 3 hr. actual time. 
Farman Sport Delivers Papers 

The Sport Farman (70 hp. Anzani) owned by the Luding- 
ton Exhibition Co. of Phi'adelphin was recently pressed into 
the express business. Piloted by Bob Hewitt it carried a 
special edition of the "Every Evening" of Wilmington, Del 
making deliveries to half a dozen cities within a radius of 
100 mi. which otherwise would not have received their papers 
until several hours later. 

While flying over AVilmington, Hewitt threw out several 
individual papers, but these became entangled in the rudder 
nnd nearly caused trouble. At other points bundles of | apers 
were thrown out over fields which had been previously desig- 
nated. and were picked up by the newspaper’s distributor 
" ho carried them into the town. 

At Dover, the State capital, Hewitt dropped a special copy 
‘•f the newspaper attached to a red parachute, whieh landed 
right in front of Governor Denny who had been notified of 
the ship’s visit and was standing on the lawn of the State 

On the home journey the little ship encountered a st ong 
tail wind and covered 40 mi. in 15 min. The trip totn'ed 

Giving the Good Example 

Carl H. Wolllev, goveri:or-at-largc of the N.A.A., is one 
of the most enthusiastic civilian air travelers and he rarely 
misses an opportunity to fly to a place instead of taking the 
train. As a representative member of the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Chamber of Commerce and as chairman of its aeronautics 
committee, lie has flown more than 10,000 mi. in the past 
fifteen months in development work for this body. 
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Flying in Alaska 

Aviation is in receipt of a letter from Noel Wien, pilot 
for the Alaska Aerial Transportation Co. of Fairbanks, in 
which he gives some interesting information regarding civilian 
flying activities in Alaska. Pilot Wien writes as follows: 

“I am sending you a number of pictures taken by myself 
on some of my cross country trips from Fairbanks out to 
points surrounding, from 50 to 300 mi. distant, of which some 
turned out to be very difficult on account of there being no 
landing places in between. Most of these fields where I 
landed were from 300 to 800 ft. long, and two of them were 
no wider than 50 ft. 

“One river sand bar near Mount McKinley, where I took 
a surveyor and a stenographer, was only 300 ft, long to the 


An Air Mail Service to Europe 

Establishment of a transatlantic air mail service is undo 
consideration by the postal authorities, but no decision has 
been reached as to when it will be put in operation. 

Indications are that the appropriation that will be needed 
to establish the route will not be asked for until December 
1925. No estimate for this purpose is included in the budoJ 
which was submitted to Congress on Dec, 2. 

Following the arrival in New York of the German ZRJ 
recently christened the “Los Angeles,” postal authorities dj 
cussed the practicability of using the ship between New York 
and one of the English ports. It was agreed that in view of 
successful voyage of the ZR-3 the plan was feasible and 
■' a United States to initiate o«an 


s the duty c 



Two samples of landing " facilities " found in Alaska — The left hand picture shows a sand bar near Ml. McKinley where 
Pilot Wien landed a surveyor and a stenographer; the right hand picture shows Pilot IVien and his Standard on another 
improvised landing field 

water's edge, and turned out to be quite rough, as you will 
notice in the picture. There were also high trees nearby on 
account of the river being so crooked, and they gave me quite 
a thrill in taking off nlnre. 

“Art Sampson (chief pilot of the firm) left for the outside 
after 1 came up here about the middle of July, and since then 
I have covered some (1500 mi. cross country flying with really 
o landing fields save a few sand bars and flat mountain tops. 

r round trips to the little mining t 


I made twenty-f 
Brooks or Livcngocd, which is about (id mi. away over 4000 
ft. mountains, and one round trip each with passengers and 
freight lo the following places: McGrath (280 mi.), Eagl- 
(200 mi.), Salelia (80 mi.). Circle Hot Springs (100 mi.), 
Chiuoa Hot Springs (60 mi.), Nenana (50 mi.), and two 
round trips to Knntiehana (150 mi.). The longest trip I 
made was from Anchorage to Fairbanks, a distance of 310 mi. 

“An attempt to fly (o Wiseman, 200 mi. north, with two 
200 lb. passengers and 73 gal. of gasoline in a Hisso Stand- 
ard, had to be abandoned after we had got within 50 mi. of 
our destination. Wo ran into a snow storm which, with the 
high mountain rnnges ahead and our inability to get above 
3000 it,, made it advisable to turn back. 1 had no compass 
and only a poor map of (he country, but managed to get hack 
to Fairbanks after 5 hr. 10 min. flying in zero weather, being 
almost, frozen on latidin; <•>».- 

complete this summer. 

“My total flying time this summer amounted to 140 hr. 
without having more trouble than a flat tire and one broken 
shock absorber cord. I also gave seven hours instruction to 
a sixteen year old student who could have soloed Imd it not 
been for the small field we have at Fairbanks. This “airport" 
is a half mile race track with 200 ft. of brush cleared out at 
one end, and a slew and ridge running at an angle through 


Under the contract by which the United States acquired U10 
Los Angeles from Germany, the airship cannot he used in 
any military service. Post office authorities are hopeful that 
when the Navy 1ms compli ted experiments with the Lo- 
Angeles in the training of officers and crews in airship nav- 
igation, the Zeppelin will be turned over to them. 

Postal officials say that even if saved the expense of buying 
an airship, the establishment and maintenance of a transat- 
lantic air mail would he very costly nt the outset. Estimates 
of the probable cost of operation are now being prepared 
in the Air Mail Division of the department. 

In Akron there has heen considerable discussion among 
nil-ship experts of a transatlantic mail service, hut officials 
of the Ooodyenr-Zeppelin Corp. declared they are not pre- 
pared to make any- statement as to when it would be started. 

The corporation has started work on plans for a zeppelin 
to he used in commercial flights between America and Europe. 
It will he 1,000 ft. long, nearly twice as large as the Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Karl Amstein, formerly chief of design of the German 
Zeppelin Corporation, is now chief engineer and Vice Presi- 
dent of tie Geodycar-Zeppclin Corp. 
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Aviation in Switzerland 

The increasing importance of air transportation in Europe 
is manifested by a recent act of the Council of State of the 
Canton of Geneva, Switzerland, in appointing an aviation 
comm ission for the purpose of studying ways and means of 
ussisting the development of aerial transport lines now touch- 
ing nt Geneva, and of creating additional lines, says the 
Transportation Division of the Department of Commerce. 

The commission which has just been appointed proposes 
10 enlarge nnd modernize the present aviation field of Cointrin, 
which is located on the outskirts of Geneva, to induce new 
lines to come to that city, and to make a careful study of 
the time schedule of the various air lines with n view to effect- 
ing transfers and connections at Geneva with the trans-Euro- 
pean air routes. It is proposed to build several new hangars 
which will be capable of housing the largest airplanes. A 
svstem of landing lights and signals will also be installed for 
ii* in night flying. 

All of the companies operating air lines into Switzerland 
report that they have had a good season. All are planning 
to continue their operations and in some cases to extend them. 
At present there is only one regular daily air service owned 
and operated by a Swiss company, the Lyon-Gcneva-Lausanne 
route operated by the “Aero," Socidte Anouyme. This service 
now hns only one connection with other European services; 
at Geneva the morning plane from Lyon connects with the 
daily Gertnnn plane for Zurich and Munich and thence to 
Berlin. If this Swiss line proves successful it is planned to 
extend tin -vsteni to the East for connection to Austria and 

This line provides the possibility* of future air connections 
tor Geneva with southern France, Spain, nnd Portugal. There 
is at present a more or less regular service from Toulouse into 
Spain, Portugal, and terminating at Lisbon. A connecting 
link direct from Lyon to Toulouse will complete an air service 
from Moscow and Copenhagen to the Mediterranean with 
extensions into northern Africa nnd future connections for 
a transatlantic service. 

There arc various foreign concerns, however, which operate 
regular set vices in and touching at the principal cities of 
Switzerland. The Imperial Airways, Ltd., of London, in 
connection with the “Sabenn," a Belgian concern, operates 
between the cities of Berne and Basel where connections are 
made with either of the air lines Bnsel-Paris-London, or 
Hascl-Bni-'cls- Rotterdam. 


s being the only trip 1 did 


the center. 

"James Rodebnugh, manager of the company, also put ill 
about 50 hr. of solo flying off this field without any trouble. 
“The Anchorage aviation field is by far the best nnd smooth- 
1 Alaska, and in fact few in the States can equal it. All 
s Arid perfect is to be covered 








» typical lnndin; 


New Airport for Cincinnati 

Godfrey L. Cnhot, president of the N.A.A., recently went 
to Cincinnati nt the request of John IV. Pnttison nnd Dudley 
M. Ontcalt, who are prominent in local flying activities. The 
purpose of Mr. Cabot's visit was to look over the site of 0 
proposed flying field which may take the place of Grissrd 
Field, the present municipal airport. 

The proposed field is close to the Ohio river, and has an 
nren of 210 acres, most of which is level high bottom and well 
above any ordinary flood. It lies about 2 mi. cast of Cin- 
cinnati and is accessible from the center of the city. The 
new field is large, n ore level nttd much nearer to the center 
of the city than Grisard Field. 

Notices to Aviators 

Notices to Aviators No. 11 and 12 (1624), issued by the 
facilities Hydrographic Office, Navy Department, contain information 
on landing facilities in the Hawaiian Islands. 




Aero 12 (260 hp. Maybach ) two-seater observation plane of 
the Czechoslovak air force which recently made several new 
world records 

a Minor and with other Near 


1 18 pursuit plane (240 hp. Perun engine) of the 
Czechoslovak air force 


Airways Service between Marseille and Syria 

The Greek government recently signed a convention author- 
izing the establishment of an airplane service, to he operated 
by a French company, from Marseille to Syria by way of 
Corfu mid Athens, and a service by an Italian company 
between Brindisi, Athens, and Constantinople. It is expected 
that the trip between Brindisi and Athens will take about 
5 hr.: between Athens and Constantinople, 5 hr.; and between 
Athens and Marseilles, 12 to 17 hr. with the stop at Corfu. 

Snell a service will afford a connection between Fr 


Belgian Air-line Extended to Amsterdam 

The Societd Anonyme Beige pour l’Exploitntion de Navi- 
gation Aerienne (“Sabenn") of Brussels, which operates daily 
‘over the Bnsel-Rotterdam air route announces that the service 
has heen extended as far as Amsterdam, making a further 
development in the air traffic between Switzerland and 
Holland. 

The Sabenn company now has mail contracts with the Swiss, 
French, Belgian, and Dutch governments, and in the course 
of time it may 1 -rove a formidable competitor of the railroads, 
for mail and passenger traffic. The railroad fare from Basel 
to Brussels, including sleeping car berths is 115 Swiss francs, 
while the cost of the trip by airplane is only 120 francs. It 
requires about 12 hr. to make the journey by* train and only 
4 Y- hr. by airplane. 

Another advantage in favor of the airline is in the matter 
of passport formalities. In traveling from Basel to Brussels 
by train, the greater portion of the journey is through French 
territory, and passengers must obtain the French visa, which, 
in the case of American citizens, costs $10, In traveling by- 
air this expense nnd inconvenience ean be avoided. 
Czechoslovak Plane Makes World Records 

The F.A.I. has informed the Aero Club of Czechoslovakia 
that the following performances made in the speed race held 
at Prague for the Cup of the President of the Republic on 
Sept. 7, 1924, have been authenticated as official world 
records. 

CLASS C— AIRPLANES 
250 kg. Useful Load over 100 km. 

Sergt- F. Loliky, Aero 12 plane, 260 hp. Mayhach engine, 

Prague. Sept. 7. 1924 228.272 km./hz. 

250 kg. Useful Load over 200 km. 

Sergt. F. Lehkv, Aero 12 plane, 260 hp. Maybach engine, 

Prague, Sept. 7, i 924 202.988 km./hr. 

500 kg. Useful Load over 100 km. 

Cnpt. J. Kalla, Aero 12 plane, 260 hp. Maybach engine, 

Prague, Sept. 7. 1924 202.133 km./hr. 

500 kg. Useful Load over 200 km. 

Sergt. B. Knspnr, Aero 12 plane, 260 hp. Maybach engine, 
Prague. Sept- 7, 1924 189.219 km./hr. 


with n 450 hp. Napier Lion engine, will he exhibited at this 
year's Paris Aero Show. The illustration on page 1393 
shows a batch of these machines lined up in the Fokker 
factory at Amsterdam ready for shipment to the various 


A New Spanish Route 

The Spanish government has authorized Don Joan Jose 
Luque v Argenti to establish a private aerial service to trans- 
port passengers and mail from Madrid via Talavcra de la 
Reina to Caceres on the Portuguese border, with the privilege 
of extending the service to Lisla-n. 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 


U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 

Collection of Historical Records 

Tile War Department is engaged in the preparation of a 
series of monographs covering the participation of the Amer- 
ican forces in the various operations of the World War. In 
the accomplishment of this work the department desires to 
do full justice to every unit of the American forces and to 
record accurately the events as they transpired, together with 
the causes for those events. It is seriously handicapped, 
however, by the absence of some documents which should be, 
but are not, in its files. The missing records are principally 
from divisions and lower units. 

Unquestionably, the originals or authenticated copies of 
many important papers are now in the personal possession of 
individuals who served as officers, field clerks, or enlisted men 
during the World War. 

All orders, reports, diaries, memorandums, maps, telegrams, 
messages, informal notes, ete., bearing upon activities or oper- 
ations should Ire with the records of the proper units on file 
in the Adjutant General's Office. Here they will not only 
be of value in the preparation of a complete and accurate 
statement of our war-time activities and operations, but will 
be asstired of safe storage and will he available for the future 

It is urgently requested that members and former members 
of the Army, who have important papers pertaining to the 
World War. forward them to The Adjutant General of the 
Army, Washington, I). Many of these papers may be 

Army Air Orders 

First Lieut. James T. Hutchison, A.S., Mitcliel Field, t » 
McCook Field. 

C'apt. Floyd K. Galloway. A.S., 80tli Div. Org. Res., Rich- 

First Lieut. Myron R. Wood, A.S., San Antonio, to San 
Francisco, sailing on government transport Feb. 18 for 
Haw’aiian Islands. 

Resignation ol Sec. Lieut. Alfred Louis Johnson, A.S., 
accepted. 

First Lieut. Clyde V. Finter. A.S., Langley Field, to New 
York City, sailing Jan. 28, via Government transportation, for 
Hawaiian Islands. 

First Lieut. Robert S. Heald, A.S., Kelly Fie'd, to San 
Francisco, sailing March 25 on Government transport for 
Hawaiian Islands. 

First Lieut. Clarence I*. Kane. A.S., detailed tor duty with 
Org. Res.. Ninth Corn- Aren, assigned to duty with noii- 
divisionnl group in addition to present duties. 

Transfer of Sis-. Lieut. Frank Faron Carpenter, jr., A.S., 
to Field Art., is announced. Lieutenant Carpenter to proceed 
from Itrooks Field, to Fort Sam Houston. 

Promotion of First Lieut. Harvey Weir Cook. A.S., to 
grade of captain is announced. Captain Cook to remain in 
present duties. 

First Lieut. Roger S. McCullough, A.S., Brooks Field, to 
Kelly Field. 

Air Casualties in 1923 

Air Service pilots flow 9,093,360 mi. during 1923 with a 
loss of eighteen lives, according to statistics given out at 
McCook Field recently. 

The number of miles covered by the airmen is based upon 
the slowest airplane, the DH4B, which ordinarily travels at 
120 mi./hr. The distance covered is more than 314 times 
around the world. Army fliers put in 75,778 hr. in the air. 

There were 158 nrv-idents. in whieh 262 persons figured: 


mm ror every si-.l n.ving Hours mere was one cm -a and for 
each 4,209 flying hours there was one fatality. 

It is of interest to note that, while 262 persons figured in the 
wrecks, but eighteen were killed, although in 68 per cent of 
the crashes the airplanes themselves were totally wrecked. A 
chart prepared at McCook Field gives 11.82 per n it injured, 
14.11 per cent slightly injured and 70.64 per cent uninjured. 
Attack Group Conducts Tactical Problems 

The 3rd Attack Group, Kelly Field, Tex., recentl. conducted 
some very interesting tactical problems utilizing radio com- 
munication in transmitting information between airplanes and 
ground forces. On this occasion the ground forces of the 
Attack Group cleared the airdrome at Kelly Field at 7:00 
a. m. and marched to a camp 8 mi. distant. Inuuodiatdv 
upon arrival, the advance airdrome was put in order and the 
communications section established PC’s and field telephone 
systems. All operations were conducted from tin . point 
On another occasion the 3rd Attack Group held its Field 
Problem 9 mi. east of New Braunfels, on the banks of the 
Guadalupe River. A motor truck convoy consisting of 51 
vehicles commanded by 1st Lieut. F. M. Bartlett left Kelly 
Field at 7:00 a. m. and arrived at the advance airdrome at 
1 :00 p. m. The trucks were loaded with organizational equip- 
ment war set, all enlisted men of the Group and four officers. 
Eight IlH’s of the Group left Kelly Field at 10:35 a. m., 
and arrived nl the advance airdrome at IX :05 a. m. Plants 
were equipped with synchronized and tourelle guns and sir 
fragmentation bombs each. A complete camp win organized 
immediately- upon arrival of the troops and war time con- 
ditions prevailed. On the second day of the problem flying 
missions were carried out involving the attack and destruction 
of enemy forces with machine guns and bombs. 

Flies Far to Speak 


Lieut. Reuben C. Moffat, A.S. recently made a flight of 6CKi 
mi. from Selfridge Field, Mount Clemens, Mich- to Mitchd 
Field, N. Y. to fulfill a promise to speak at a Brooklyn club. 
The elapsed time of the flight, including a stop id 25 min. at 
Cleveland for refueling, was 4 hr. 40 min., an average of about 
lit) mi./hr. 

"I’ve got only one day leave of absence,” said MoiTat whin 
In- landed at Mitohel Field, “and the only way I could get here 
in time to keep my engagement was to take to the air. The 
conditions of the flight were most favorable.” 


Detroit-Miami Dawn-to-Dusk Flight 

Twelve Curtiss Pursuit ships, piloted by members of the 
First Pursuit Group, Air Service, 'w-ill attempt a ilaivn-to- 
tlusk lliglit from Self ridge Field, Mich, to Miami, Fla., in 
February. 

The expedition will be the Air Service’s first major attempt 
to develop the military possibilities indicated by Lieut. Russell 
L. Mauglian’s dawn-to-dusk flight across the Continent last 
spring in a Curtiss Pursuit- 

Only two stops are planned, at Dayton, Ohio, and Americas, 


U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 

Naval Air Orders 

Lt. ( jg) William I. Leahy, Jr., det. U.S.S. Sands; to Naval 
Air Sta- Lnkchurst, N. J. 

Lt. ( jg) Kilbum IT. Moby, upon expiration of leave; to 
Aircraft Sqd., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Ray E. Snedaker (SC), upon completion settlement 
nects. dct. Torp. and Bombing Plane Sqd. One Sctng. Fit-; 
to 15th Nav. Dist. 
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formation living in Sweden — A squadron of Heinkcl recon- 
naissance planes of ihe Swedish naval air service, photographed 
from the leader's ship 


Lieut. Sir ml Chiles, det. U.S.S. Wright; to Naval Air 
Station, Ain - ostia, D. Cl. 

Lieut. Cli; vies M. Johnson, det. U.S.S. Savannah; to Naval 
Air Station. Hcckaway, L. I., New York. 

Ueut. He nrd P. Donnelly, det. Aircraft Sqd., Battle Fit. ; 
t)Ree. Hli- Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lieut. A i ur R. Nickerson, det. command Nav. Air Sta., 
floetaway I ui-li, Long Island, New York; to U.S.S. Brazos. 
Lieut. David Purdon, det. U.S.S. W right, to Rec. Ship, 

Lt. (jgl I’liil L. Haynes, det. Aircraft Sqd., Sctng. Fit.; 
to Naval Aii -Station, Pensacola, Fla., involving flying. 

Lieut. Walter P. Dey (M-C), uncompleted portion orders 
7 Aug. 1924 to Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va., revoked. To 
duty Naval A.ir Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. Homer E. Curlee, det. U.S.S. Henderson; to U.S.S. 

Lieut. Robert E. Davenport, dct. Helium Production Plant, 
Fort Worth. Tex.; to U.S.S. Tennessee. 

Lieut. Bernard P. Donnelly, desp. ors. 13 Nov. 1924 revoked ; 
to continue duty Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Roger F. MeCnll, det. U.S.S. Tennessee; to Officer 
in Chg., Helium Production Plant, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Lt. (jg) John G. Burrow, det. Naval Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Fla.-, lo U.S.S. MacLeish. 

Lt. (jg) Joe E. Rucker, det. Naval Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Flu.; to U.S.S. Simpson. 

LI- (jg) Dwight H. Wilson, det. Naval Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Fla; to U.S.S. Meyer. 

Eiis. Carlisle H. Thompson, det. Naval Air Sta., Pensaco’a, 
Flo.; to U.S.S. Mahan. 

Ens. Ralph T. Zinn, det. Naval Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; 
to U.S.S. Maury. 

Lt. Comdr. Reginald B. Henry (MC), det. Marine Bks- 
Paris Is., S. C.; to U.S.S. Wright. 

Lt. Conulr. Alfred E. Montgomery, det. Aireraft Sqds., 
Srtng, Fit.; to Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif. 

Lt. Comdr. Glenn A. Smith, det. Naval Air Station, N.O.B., 
Hampton Rds.. Va. ; to Aircraft Sqds., Sctng. Fleet, involving 

Ens. Francis D. A. Ford, det. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla.: to U.S.S. Savannah. 

Eds. Alfred K. Taylor, det. U.S.S. Langley; to U.S.S. 
Swttle. De-p. ord. 13 Nov. 1924 to U.S.S. Fnrenholt revoked. 
Turning Static to Account 
Static, tin- bugbear of radio since its inception, has been 
lumtd to m. ount” in locating storm areas in the tropics in 
munecLon v ith the operations of Navy aircraft. By using 
a loop ant- lime and an ordinary receiving set weather ob- 
■eners at tin- Naval Air Station at Coco Solo, Panama Canal 
tone, have been able to detect the approach of thunderstorms 
other ilmospheric disturbances. In addition to giving 
"“■Ding of approaching storms, the use of the loop antenna- 
tin- operator to determine the direction from which 
uuy are coming and the approximate time at which they are 
*«I*C0d. Nearby storms have been anticipated through 
®ttotion of static in the radio apparatus on hoard Naval ships 


for many yeans past. The question of the path of the storm 
•iieas, of greatest importance to aircraft operations, remained 
to be solved by the use of the loop antenna; as it is employed 
at Coco Solo. 

This nse of radio finds its greatest application in tropical 
areas where aircraft are operated, as thunderstorms of ex- 
treme intensity are frequently encountered in these regions 
and offer a very serious danger to aireraft when their approach 
is unknown. Another factor giving a maximum of utility to 
this novel use of radio is the regularity of the course: of 
tropical storms, their paths being such that when their location 
and direction is known, it is a simple matter to predict where 
and when they will strike next. 

The method used is for the observer to listen for static, ro- 
tating the loop or direction finder until the disturbance is 
heard with maximum intensity. A pointer on the loop shows 
the direction from which the thunderstorm indicated by the 
static is coming. After the direction of the thunderstorm is 
tnund, its course is plotted and probable distance from the 
station computed and the time of arrival predicted. 

Naval Reserves Rating 

The Bureau of Navigation announces that officers and men 
already enrolled in the Naval Reserve Force holding ranks or 
ratings above seamen 2nd class who apply and qualify for 
flight training will not be discharged from their current en- 
rollments and reenrolled as Seamen 2nd class, as previously 
stated, but \vill be rated provisional Seamen 2nd class in the 
class in- which serving for the period of their aviation training. 
The application for flight training should also contain a re- 
quest for change of rating to Seaman 2nd class. In the case 
of an officer the application will be referred to the Bureau 
of Navigation via the Bureau of Aeronautics. If approved, 
the Bureau of Navigation will revoke his confirmed or pro- 
visional appointment and assign him the rating of Seaman 
2nd class. 

Those who do not successfully complete the ground school 
course and the elementary flight training may be given special 
order discharges from the Naval Reserve Force under hon- 
orable conditions if otherwise entitled to same, or they may be 
restored to their former confirmed or provisional ranks or 
ratings. This will be optional with the men. Men who were 
not serving in a higher rating prior to commencement of 
aviation training, may at their option be discharged as above 
indicated or may continue to serve as seamen 2nd class during 
the balance of their current enrollments or until given a 
higher rating. Men who are found not physically qualified 
will be given special order discharges from the Naval Reserve 
Force under honorable conditions if entitled to same. Men 
who have heretofore been discharged under honorable condi- 
tions on account of failure to qualify for commission as 
Ensign, may he reenrolled in their former ratings and classes 
if they so desire and if physically qualified. 


Making Charts of Cuban Waters 

To continue chart making in Cuban Waters, the U.S.S. 
Nokonus sailed from the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The 
Nokonns, under command of Commander R. E. Ingersoll, is 
an especially fitted surveying vessel operated under the 
Hydrographic Office. She is to be accompanied bv the tender 
Araniis and a number of small boats. 

The Nokomis will work on the northern coast of Cuba, 
while the Hannibal, another specially equipped surveying 
vessel operated under the Hydrographic Office, will work on 
the sonth coast of Cuba. 

The Hydrographic Office also operates the surrey vessel 
Niagara whieh recently sailed from Philadelphia to take np 
surveying duties off the coast of Venezuela. 

An important feature of the surveying work is the use of 
planes to take aerial photographs of the coast line and islands. 
Airplanes of the Scouting Fleet will visit the surveying vessels 
during the season to make these photographs. Besides 
delineating the land features and the coast line with thorough- 
ness and accuracy, the photographs are of great value in 
showing up shoal spots under water which become visible to 
airplanes at considerable altitude and therefore, show on the 
photograph. A study of the photograph indicates the location 
of deep water channels and facilitates their development. 
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CALIFORNIA _ 

Learn io Fly in San Diego — The City ol a Thousand Planet 

THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION , ^ 

VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 

SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 

HEATH AIR PjLA NE^ COMP A NY, Inc. 

Airplane Supplies Flying School 

2856 Broadway Chicago 

Illinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero CluWI Illinois ^HHil^Addrets- 

ILLINOIS FLY THEM YOURSELF ^ ^ ^ 

atruetan. AOCE^Y*^A I^<Tr A FT ^COM P*A NY ^ 

Illinois M , n . WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 

MONMOUTH. ILL. 

Thorough Flying Inalnicllon Co't^o^by a^oaeal rale. 

KANSAS AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 

LIGHT PLANES 

CirtHlnr Frit LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

“■ 1Hi YHE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 

NIGHT S DAY AERIAL^ADVERTISOJG uro ^ k 

NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE^ CO. 

I " > MARSHALL. MO. 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Airplane! Motors. Parti. Supplies; Shopi and Hangars 
ST. LOUIS^FLYING^FIELD 

W CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 

Aerial Advertising. Photography. Passenger Carrying, and 




PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAP 

FLY IN BOAT SCHOOL 
Curtin Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 


AKRON-CLEVF.I.AND 
" STOW AVIATION FIELD* ' 


DAYTON, OHIO 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


BACKFIRES 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


President Coolidge in his message transmitting 
the Budget made a statement of the greatest 
importance to the future of American aviation. 
•'Today the outstanding weakness in the industrial 
situation as it affects national defense is the inade- 
quacy of the facilities to supply Air Service needs. 
The airplane industry in this country at the 
present time is dependent almost entirely upon 
Government business. To strengthen this industry 
is to strengthen our national defense." Careful 
leading of this typical concise statement brings up 

Why is the aircraft industry weaker than any 
other industry serving national defense needs ? 

How can the “inadequacy of the facilities" be 
remedied ? 

Why is the aircraft industry dependent almost 
entirely on Government business ? 

How can the industry be strengthened ? 


The reason why the aircraft industry is weaker 
than any other industry serving national defense 
needs is directly attributable to the post-war 
policy of the government which tends to control all 
design and engineering and to compete directly in 
the manufacture of aerial equipment. Huge appro- 
priations have been expended by government 
departments on design and experimentation instead 
of giving encouragement to private initiative and 
development. Until recently all efforts toward the 
production of proprietary aircraft have met with 
opposition on the theory that the services should 
adopt types that could be let out for "production 
in lime of war to manufacturers regardless of the 
origin of a design. The aircraft industry has had 
to compete with the prices made by arsenals, navy 
yards, government aircraft factories and so called 
"engineering divisions." Almost every unit in the 
aircraft industry has been literally starved into a 
position where it has had to take business at ruinous 
prices or come virtually under the personal direction 
of the Services. The directing of the relationship 
between the Services and this key industry has been 
entrusted to a constantly shifting personnel of 
officers who in the main have had no experience 
in aircraft production. Indeed, the successive 
heads of the Army Air Service — Generals Kenly. 
Menoher and Patrick — and the heads of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics of the Navy — Captain Craven 
and Admiral Moffett— could not. even with the 
most friendly appreciation for their good intentions, 
be considered experts in aeronautical production. 
To them, and to an ever changing engineering per- 
sonnel, have beeen left the relations between the 
government and this industry. The Secretaries of 
War and the Navy have never taken any definite 
action to remedy this condition. As Aviation has 
repeatedly stated, the present deplorable condition 
is because there is no "continuing program" and 
no “civilian charged with championing a national 
air policy in the Government." 


The second question, as to how the inadequacy 
of facilities can be remedied, is easily answered. 
It can be accomplished by turning over to the air- 
craft industry the responsibility for the design, 
engineering development, and manufacture of all 


service aircraft and giving rewards in the form of 
production orders for successful competitive 
products. Such a change, based on a continuing 
program and supervised as to policy by the Secre- 
taries of War and the Navy would soon give this 
country all the facilities needed for aircraft pro- 
duction on any scale required in peace time. If 
any legal obstacles stand in the way of making the 
aircraft industry adequate for national defense, 
they should be removed. By offering the above 
solution, it should not be assumed that Aviation 
believes that the present facilities or engineering 
talent are inadequate. The fact that the leading 
world records are held by this country — made 
with aircraft and engines developed by American 

potentiality of our aircraft industry and this despite 
the serious handicaps under which it labors. 

The next question, which concerns the depen- 
dence of the aircraft industry on the Government 
for its existence, is harder to answer. But in this 
matter, too. the Government is largely to blame. 
It ruined the market for a reasonably priced air- 
plane by dumping its surplus stocks of aircraft 
equipment cn the country after the war. Then. 

have properly been made so high and the inspec- 
tion system so drastic, that it is a practical impos- 
sibility for any aircraft manufacturer to build 
government and commercial aircraft in the same 
factory. The result has been a gradual division 
of the aircraft industry into two sections — one 
composed of contractors to the government, and 
the other of constructors of commercial aircraft 
who do not get government orders. 

The last question calls for a general remedy of 
present conditions. A continuing policy, a civilian 
in high government circles charged with responsi- 
bility for the government's annual expenditure of 

$65,000,000 for aircraft, and a discontinuance 

of governmental competition, have been referred 
to as necessities on the part of the government. 
But what should the industry itself contribute to 
this policy of strengthening its position ? 

Obviously, it should regard itself and its gov- 
ernmental relationship from the viewpoint of its 
position as an essential factor in our national de- 
fense — not as competitors with purely selfish 

solidarity of the aircraft industry is so great that 
some plan could and should be devised whereby 
the builders of aircraft and engines can be dealt 
with, compositely. and not with all the drawbacks 
of fierce competition. After all, the competition 
most necessary is that of skill, not that of dollars. 
As the books of the industry are open to the gov- 
ernment. and the costs and profits are known, an 
undue profit on one order can be followed by 
corrective orders as is the practice in England. 
That the matter will be given serious consideration, 
both by the government and by the industry, as 
the result of the President's statement, is certain. 
An Era of Good Feeling is ahead if all those 
interested in the advance of aeronautics will co- 
operate. — L.D.G. 
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A Suggested National Air Policy 

That a National Aviation Policy) is needed by the United States is obvious. T o gel such a 
policy) in concrete form AVIATION requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
make suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will be 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy). Readers of Aviation and others can render no 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 


GOVERNMENTAL. 

A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 

A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. *Cabinet 
Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as govemmeni 
officials can express their opinions. * composed of fliers. 

A detailed aircraft budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures. 

An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 

*C o-ordination of the aircraft experimental development of the government leaving procurement to the Variou. 
branches themselves. 

Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by privati 


*No Urn 


tail pilot, 




incipal cities of the 
cf the Federal Gover. 


t departments. 


*Retirem, 
with Stati 


t la a 


for 

Establishment of a National Airway System through coopera! 

Cities. *A landing field in every large cily. ... 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronautical 
engineers. *and federal air police. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 

*fncrcased governmental appropriations for aerial development. 

* Encouragement of aviation rather than subsidy). 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 


Creation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 

Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 

Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gatherings at aviation meets. 
* Encouragement of safe and sane flying. 

*A continuing organization, including representatives of all important points of view in aeronautics, for 
discussion of standards for aeronautics where standardization is desirable. 


the 


INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 

Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to retain their 
proprietory rights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. *IVhen production de- 
mands are heavy. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government. 
Encouragement of an annual design competition for commercial aircraft. 


CIVILIAN. 

A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong position of 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. *Unification of all aeronautical organizations into one national as- 
sociation with chapters in all cities and towns. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. *52 such weeks. 

The formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities. 

Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 

*The encouragement of gliding and soaring contests, especially interscholastic. 
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Anything / can make far you? 

H AS 

Met, i patterns. Models. Experimental work 


PETREL MODEL FIVE— 

-Super-Performance In the 3 Sealer Clam— 

— Seaplane or Landplane lo Suil Your desires — 

—Air Cooled or Waler Cooled Mold*— 

Details on Models Four A Five gladly furnished on request 

HI IF DAL AND AERO CORPORATION 

OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


FIVE PASSENGER BREGUETS 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. 

FOREST PZ^RK? 1 ILLMUoTs 1 (Suburb ol Chic 



LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 

ice: 810 Atlantic Bids. Flyin, from laid of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY. N. 1. 


Wr'dVy or^Veh7s*.: t 'Fiie 

New *2 *'? s' pord °clu!i" g $' 






Paul G. Zimmermann 

DESIGNER AND CONSTRUCTOR 
METAL AIRCRAFT 

dAIN STREET. Telcpho 

PORT. N. J. Kcyport 


WANTED: A number of 20 x 4 tires and 
tubes. Kindly communicate with 
THE LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 

Paragon Engineers, Inc. 

Baltimore, Maryland 
AIRCRAFT BARGAINS 


OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT V 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 




The Highest Grade of New Flying Boats of 
HS2L I vpe on the Market 


A i in v ^pha^AirpUmM and Supplies 

"St 

Box S 3 I ° OME DO "f. G* ERICSON OUB Baltimore, Md. 


r;,. 

... 

. {TRITE FOR PRICES ON COMPLETE 

UNITS OR PARTS FOR 

CANUCK and JN planes 

ASSflflk HS2L fl y‘ n « boats 

|fr „ -.;.X 0X5, OXX6 and Liberty motors 

CRICS6N AIRC.RAPT UA1T&D 


BELLANCA 

6 Sealer with 90 lip. 0X5 
8 Sealer with Hiepono 

COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

FARMINGDALE, L. I., N. Y. 




LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 

ASSEMBLIES. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 

If 

!i 1 

u* 

3 g O 

lo. Thi 

ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 

3iH-S3> WEST j}TH STREET NEW YORK. N. Y.. U. S. A. 

Wanted lo buy new 185 B.M.W. and Mercedes m 

used ton hours.' guaranteed to l>o in porfoot runn 
Box 2S8, Wichita, Kansas. 

tor. Fo 
•o rnoto 
■g order 


I CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 



Onlv twelve more Avros left. This is the best buy in the 
country today. Equipped with 80 LeRhone, 120 LeRhone or 
1 III ciergetle. Full set of instruments. Compass, Banking 

a. Mors.- Seoul, new 0X5 motor. STOO.OO. New an.) 






PLYWOOD 

Water Resistant Panels 


lent Specifications 

New Jersey Veneer Co. 


, N. J., U.S.A. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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The Trail Blazers 


J UST a few years ago, a Martin 
Bomber made the complete 
circuit of the United States without 
serious delay. 

At the time this was a record-break- 
er which showed that the age of 
long distance flying was here. 

Recently a small squadron of Amer- 
ican flyers finished a spectacular and 
successful flight around the earth. 

Today the whole world is beginning 
to realize that for mail — fast freight 
or express, the best built flying ma- 
chines are as practical as the Ocean 
Liner or the Transcontinental Rail- 
way. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Builder, of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, I 

Contractors to U. S. Covernmci 
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I An Airworthy Publication 



• THE BEST INVESTMENT” 

The opinions of the readers of AVIATION are its best advertisement. 

Read what one of them says in a recent letter to the publisher : 

1 take great pleasure in forwarding herewith my check to cover my subscription 
to AVIATION for the ensuing year. I consider this THE BEST IN- 
VESTMENT THAT I MAKE. 

rhe articles that you have published in recent months under the heading of 
Light Planes and Gliders’ have been intensely interesting. 


AVIATION is giving its readers what they want. Week by week the real 
technical information and news of flying, written by aeronautical engineers and 
fliers. Detailed descriptions and photographs of the latest machines which appear 
in no other publication. 


Invest Four Dollars for a year's subscription with our guarantee, backed by thousands of readers who form 
Die aeronautical backbone of these United States, that the small investment will pay real dividends in in- 
formation you need and can use to advantage. 



225 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 





BOEING PURSUIT 


Recognized by Military Services as the Finest Single 
Seater Fighter in the World 

The ORIGINAL combination of: 

An Underslung Sloping Core Radiator; 

A Small Body properly arranged ; 

A Semi-thick Airfoil Section of True Contour throughout 
the entire length of both the Small Elliptical Lower 
Wing and the Larger Tapered Upper Wing; 

A Single Bay Biplane with external brace wires in Front 
Truss Only ; 

An ideal proportioning of Unbalanced Control Surfaces, 
giving unprecedented ease and range of control. 

DESIGNED IN THE YEAR 1 922 : PRODUCED AND FLOWN EARLY IN THE YEAR 1923 


BOEING AIRPLANE COMPANY 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 



